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to be cracked quite through. His temper was passionate
and splenetic, and he was an incessant railer. Though, not
exactly bad-hearted or malevolent, he was thoroughly
unfeeling. He is described as timorous in Council.
"He thinks he is devilish stout," said Walpole once,
when the king was bent on going to Hanover, and the
minister was resolved that he should not, " and that he,,
never gives up his will or his opinion, but he never acts
in anything material but when I have a mind that he
should. Our master, like most people's masters, wishes
himself absolute, and fancies he has courage enough to
attempt making himself so; but if I know anything of
him, he is, with all his personal bravery, as great a
political coward as ever wore a crown."

This was the man whom it was the great business of
the queen's life to humour, to cajole, to amuse, to
restrain, and to lead. She acquired complete ascend-
ancy over him, but it was purchased at a merciless price,
and it needed to be carefully hidden. In spite of his self-
satisfaction the king was too sharp not to know that
every design, project, and combination which he found
in his mind, had been laboriously planted there by
concert between Walpole and the queen. But he
flattered himself that nobody else knew it. To make
the comedy perfect, he was never weary of gibing at
sovereigns who had been governed by women and by
favourites. Charles I. was ruled by his wife, Charles
II by his mistresses, James II by his priests, King
William by his Dutchmen, Queen Anne by Lady Marl-
borough and Lady Masham. He wound up his list with
a smile of triumph by asking, " And who do they say
governs now 1"The only present that he
